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the main Secondary Law is that those ideas come up most frequently on which we have bestowed the largest amount of force of mind, and this may be intellect, feeling, or will. Thus, if we wish to give strength to an idea, we may secure this by thinking about it, and showing attention to it, and inviting it to visit us onco and again. Such an idea will become the centre of a cluster gathered around it, and, as it comes up, will bring its companions with it. Each member will be associated with other thoughts or feelings with which it has been conjoined, or with which it has some correlation, and thus we can command a vast field of thought. It is thus that, when our mind is so trained we can, on sitting down to compose a paper, insure a great flow of observations, illustrations, arguments, all tending towards the point which we wish to reach. Thus the orator can command a long train of thoughts, phrases, fancies, flatteries, warnings, denunciations, all tending to persuade his audience to take a particular step.
MEMORY is powerfully swayed by the will from the causes already mentioned. Every student of philosophy knows the distinction as drawn by Aristotle between /Ai^ns and dva/^crt?, which may be translated Memory on the one hand, and Reminiscence or Recollection on the other. It consists essentially in this: that in the one there is only the spontaneous flow of the laws of association left to themselves, whereas in the other there is the interposition of the will; we seek out, we hunt for, to use an expression of Aristotle's, what we know that we want. In both there is only, after all, the operations of the laws of association; but in the one we allow the train to carry us whither it will; whereas in the other we detain present thought, and turn it round and round till it brings up that which we are in search of, or